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The American Mother 


HE mothers of America have 
reaped great gains from the 
recent advances in medical 
science, the developments in public 
health administration, and the rise 
in our general standard of living. 
his progress has saved the lives of 
many thousands of mothers and their 
infants; it has also strengthened 
family life by reducing the current 
chances of death for husbands. 
The present favorable conditions are 
undoubtedly reassuring to the an- 
nual corps of more than 3,500,000 
mothers, particularly to those having 
their first baby. 

The progress which has been made 
in safeguarding maternity consti- 
tutes a significant chapter in the 
history of American public health. 
Today the hazards incidental to 
pregnancy and childbirth are at a 
level which seemed Utopian not 
many years ago. As recently as 1935 
the maternal mortality rate in the 
United States was 58 per 10,000 live 
births, the lowest recorded up to 
that time. Currently the rate is ap- 
preciably under 10 per 10,000 na- 
tionally, and in large sections of the 
country it is even less than 5 per 
10,000 live births. 

Safer maternity has resulted in 
part from the increasing proportion 
of women utilizing hospital facilities 


and the services of a physician at 
childbirth. In 1935 only 37 percent 
of the births in our country were 
delivered in a hospital; by 1949 the 
figure had risen to 87 percent (see 
the chart on the next page). At the 
same time the proportion of women 
attended by a midwife dropped from 
nearly 13 percent to 5 percent. 

About three fifths of the births in 
our country are to women in their 
20’s. Motherhood at these young 
ages has distinct advantages for both 
the mother and the child. For one 
thing, the hazards of maternity are 
at a minimum at this period of life. 
Then, too, the chances are very high 
that a young mother will live to 
bring up her children to maturity. 
Each year over one fourth of the 
married women at ages 20-24 have 
a baby. The proportion decreases 
rapidly with advance in age; it is 
one eighth at ages 30-34, but only 
one fiftieth at 40-44 years. The high- 
est birth ratio is found among mar- 
ried teen-agers. Not far from one 
half of them become mothers in any 
year, but because of their limited 
number they contribute only about 
one eighth of the total births an- 
nually. 

Motherhood has enjoyed a much 
greater popularity in the past decade 
than it did in the depression decade 
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of the 1930’s. Recent years have 
seen record-breaking numbers of 
births, largely as a result of the 
great numbers of newly married 
couples; those married longer are 
encouraged by favorable economic 
conditions to increase the size of 
their families. The birth rate has 
risen markedly at virtually all the 
childbearing ages, and _ especially 
among women in their early 20's. 
Recent surveys by the Bureau of 
the Census indicate that women liv- 
ing in urban areas have shown the 
largest increase in fertility since 
1940; farm wives, however, have 
recorded almost no change in their 
birth rate. For the first time in about 
four decades enough babies are being 
born in the cities to maintain the 
urban population without relying 


on migration from the rural areas. 

Over the years, more and more 
mothers have been spared the tragic 
experience of seeing their children 
die early in life. The mortality among 
babies under 1 year of age has been 
reduced by more than one third since 
1940 alone, the rate dropping from 
47 per 1,000 live births to just under 
30 per 1,000 currently. The loss of 
life among children at the preschool 
and school ages has declined to re- 
markably low levels. At the same 
time the chances that the mother 
would lose her husband while there 
are dependent children have been 
reduced appreciably. 

These favorable developments 
have greatly benefited American 
family life and augur well for the 
future of our country. 
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Will 1951 Set a New Low Mortality Record? 


HE prospects are good for 1951 

to establish a new low death 
rate among the many millions of 
Industrial policyholders of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Despite the losses from the war in 
Korea and the widespread outbreak 
of respiratory disease earlier in the 
year, mortality for the first six 
months is only slightly higher than 
the all-time low recorded for the 
comparable period of last year, the 
rates being 6.82 and 6.67 per 1,000, 
respectively. The outlook for the 
cessation of hostilities in Korea and 
the fact that the death rate in June 


was the lowest ever recorded for 
that month give additional promise 
of a very favorable record for the 
year as a whole. 

A striking feature of the mortality 
picture for the first half of the year 
is the sharp increase in mortality 
among men at the main military 
ages. The rate at 15 to 24 years was 
up almost 70 percent over that for 
the like period of 1950, reflecting the 
war losses. At some of the younger 
age groups, however, the mortality 
among white males declined some- 
what, while at the older ages it re- 
mained virtually unchanged. For 
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Deatu RATES PER 1,000 From ALL CAUSES. WHITE PERSONS 
By Sex AND AGE PERIODS. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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white female policyholders the death 


rate was as low or lower than in 
1950 at every age group. The details 
appear in the table above. 

The high incidence of respiratory 
disease in the late winter and early 
spring has resulted in an increase 
of more than 10 percent in the mor- 
tality from pneumonia and influenza 
for the first six months of this year 
as compared with last. However, the 
combined death rate from these dis- 
eases was only 24.0 per 100,000 pol- 
icyholders and, with the exception 
of last year, is the lowest on record. 

The principal chronic diseases 
have also shown increases in mor- 
tality, undoubtedly reflecting in part 
the adverse effect of the respiratory 
outbreak. The rise amounted to 
somewhat less than 2 percent for the 
malignant neoplasms and the cardio- 


vascular-renal diseases. These two 
groups of diseases now account for 
more than two thirds of the deaths 
from all causes combined, as is evi- 
dent from the table on page 11. 
While some diseases showed un- 
favorable trends, a number recorded 
new low death rates for the Janu- 
ary-June period. The list includes 
tuberculosis, the principal communi- 
cable diseases of childhood as a 
group, appendicitis, hernia and in- 
testinal obstruction, gastritis and en- 
teritis, and the complications of 
pregnancy and childbirth. For tu- 
berculosis the decline in rate over 
the previous low of 1950 amounted 
to 16 percent. Within the past 
decade the mortality from this dis- 
ease has been reduced by one half. 
Among the diseases showing little 
change in rate from 1950 are syphi- 
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lis, acute poliomyelitis, ulcers of the 
stomach and duodenum, and cir- 
rhosis of the liver. For acute polio- 
myelitis the death rate for the first 
six months of both 1950 and 1951 
was only 0.3 per 100,000. 

The mortality from the external 
causes of death shows a mixed pic- 
ture. Suicide and homicide both 
recorded slight declines from the 
levels of a year ago. Motor vehicle 
accident fatalities also were down 
somewhat, to 14.0 per 100,000 this 
year from 14.4 in the first half of 
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1950. However, this decline was 
more than offset by increases in the 
death rate from occupational acci- 
dents and from “other” accidents, 
the residual category to which many 
of the accidental deaths of men in 
service are assigned. The death rate 
from accidents as a whole was 36.4 
per 100,000 as against 34.5 for the 
January-June period of 1950. En- 
emy action so far this year has ac- 
counted for 6.6 deaths for every 
100,000 insured ; this compares with 
4.5 for the like part of 1942. 


Our Aged and What They Do 


O NLyY recently has the Nation be- 
come fully aware of the large 
and growing problem of the aged 
among us. More and more, official 
as well as private health and welfare 
agencies at all levels are devoting 
time and effort in this direction. 
Some pertinent facts in the current 
situation of the aged are summarized 
in the table on page 6 and the chart 
on the page following. 

Within the brief period of one 
decade—from 1940 to 1950—the 
population at ages 65 and over in the 
United States increased by 37 per- 
cent, whereas the number at ages 
under 65 rose by only 13 percent. 
There are now more than 12,300,000 
people past their 65th birthday in 
the country, or 1 out of every 12 in 
the entire population. At the begin- 
ning of the century the ratio was 
1 out of every 25. 

The threshold of old age has been 
traditionally placed at 65 years. A 


very large proportion of these aged 
—over 40 percent—are just past this 
threshold in the age range 65 to 69 
years. During this period of life, 
great numbers retire from active em- 
ployment. Because many of these 
people are still capable of productive 
effort, they form a sizable reservoir 
of man power if there should again 
be a critical shortage. Some produc- 
tive capacity may also be found 
among those at ages 70 to 74 years, 
who make up over one quarter of 
the aged. 

Among the aged, there are 116 
women to 100 men. Only a little 
over one third of these women are 
married; most of the others are 
widowed. The social and personal 
problems of elderly women generally 
differ greatly from those of men in 
their later years. Among the latter, 
practically two thirds are still mar- 
ried and less than one quarter are 
widowers. Moreover, about four 
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fifths of these men are living with 
families; only three quarters of the 
women have such home life. 

At present our aged are for the 
most part urban dwellers. Over two 
thirds of the women and just three 
fifths of the men live in cities, where 
living arrangements for the aged are 
often unsatisfactory. 

It is unfortunate that the only in- 
formation regarding the employment 
status of the aged relates to the en- 
tire group at ages 65 and over. In 
1950—a year of virtually full em- 
ployment—only a little moré than 40 
percent of the men at these ages were 
in the labor force; for women the 
figure was barely 8 percent. The 
proportions actually employed were 
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even less. However, these figures 
should be interpreted in the light of 
the fact that about three fifths of the 
aged are 70 years old or over—a 
period of life when most persons are 
out of the labor force voluntarily or 
for reasons of health. Employment 
among those at ages 65 to 69 years 
is undoubtedly much higher than 
that indicated for the entire group 
at ages 65 and over. 

What the employed aged are do- 
ing is indicated in the chart which 
was derived from unpublished data 
furnished by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. More than one fourth of the 
employed men at 65 and over are 
working in agriculture. Next in 
order are the service industries, 
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Percent of Employed Persons Ages 65 Years and Over in Major Industries 
By Sex. Annual Average for 1950 
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trade, and manufacturing. The pro- 
portion of elderly men in manu- 
facturing is considerably smaller than 
that for younger men, whereas for 
agriculture the reverse is true. This 
reflects the tendency for men in 
manufacturing to retire much earlier 
in life than men engaged in agricul- 
tural occupations. The majority of 
the employed women above 65 are 
in service industries. 

The problems of the aged are not 


Many People Still 
Ww has been accomplished in 
reducing mortality and ex- 
tending the average length of life in 
the past few decades is little short of 


wholly economic. Those not em- 
ployed, or not wives of earners, may 
have income from a number of 
sources, such as savings, insurance, 
pensions, investments, and benefits 
under our Social Security laws. Our 
older people have many unmet social 
and emotional needs. The numer- 
ous programs now being formulated 
both nationally and locally should go 
a long way toward solving the more 
acute of these problems. 


Die Prematurely 


heroic. The newer chemicals and the 
antibiotics have provided physicians 
and surgeons with potent weapons 
which have virtually revolutionized 
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the practice of medicine. Hospitals 
have greatly expanded and improved 
their facilities ; official health depart- 
ments have multiplied their services ; 
local health units are reaching more 
areas of the country; and public 
health education has been intensified 
and has become more widespread. 
Altogether, the organized campaign 
against premature death has been 
fought on many fronts, and the re- 
sults have been eminently successful. 

There is cause for pride in this 
achievement, but there is no room 
for smugness. A large number of 
people in our country still die before 
they reach old age. One half of all 
the deaths among white males in the 
United States are at the ages under 
65 years ; one death out of every five 
occurs under age 45, and more than 
one in every ten under age 25. 
Among females the proportions are 
somewhat lower. Even so, two fifths 
of the deaths among white females 
are under age 65. In actual numbers, 
about 360,000 white males and more 
than 200,000 white females a year 
die before reaching the threshold of 
old age. 

Death takes a heavy toll in the 
very first year of life. Although truly 
remarkable gains have been made re- 
cently in reducing the mortality in 
infancy, there are still well over 
100,000 deaths a year under age 1— 
about as many as occur in the next 
35 years of life. Here, obviously, is 
a rich field for life conservation— 
one which, fortunately, is being 
worked with increasing intensity. 
While there are many biological and 
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environmental hazards which beset 
early life, much more can be done 
either to prevent or to overcome 
them. The measures being taken in 
many communities throughout the 
country to provide special facilities 
for the care of premature children 
should prove effective in reducing 
further the mortality in infancy. 

All the common diseases show a 
relatively high proportion of deaths 
before old age, as may be seen from 
the table on page 9 which shows the 
facts for the year 1948. Even the so- 
called “old age diseases” take a large 
toll under age 65. Among white 
males, two out of every five deaths 
attributed to heart disease occur be- 
fore age 65; among white females 
the proportion is one in every four. 
Even more impressive is the number 
of people affected. Nearly 150,000 
in the white population of the coun- 
try died from heart disease in 1948 
before reaching old age. As for can- 
cer, 45 percent of the deaths among 
white men and somewhat over 50 
percent among white women oc- 
curred at the ages under 65. 

A number of the other causes 
listed in the table record consider- 
ably higher proportions of their mor- 
tality in early and middle adult life. 
Tuberculosis is a good example. 
Among white males, 30 percent of 
the deaths occur under age 45; 


‘among white females, the proportion 


is over 50 percent. In each sex, more 
than 75 percent of the deaths are at 
the ages under 65, even though the 
mortality from the disease for many 
years has been shifting to the older 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS FROM SELECTED CausEs, BY BRoAD AGE Groups 
AND SEX. WHITE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1948 
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*Whooping cough, measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria. 
tLess than 0.05 percent. 
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ages. As one would expect, deaths 
from such conditions as the princi- 
pal communicable diseases of child- 
hood and poliomyelitis are concen- 
trated at the younger ages. 

Violent deaths—an important 
item in the annual mortality picture 
—take a large part of their toll 
among people in the prime of life. 
Special interest attaches to the ex- 
perience among males because their 
mortality from the external causes 
is considerably higher than that for 
females. Fully three fourths of the 
deaths from accidents and from sui- 
cide among white males are recorded 
under age 65; for homicide the pro- 
portion is more than 9 in 10. 

Space limitations do not allow a 
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detailed discussion of the situation in 
the colored population, where prem- 
ature death is much more common 
than among white people. Among 
the colored in each sex, 72 percent 
of the deaths from all causes com- 
bined in 1948 occurred at the ages 
under 65. For heart disease the fig- 
ure was nearly 60 percent, for pneu- 
monia and influenza it was about 80 
percent, and for tuberculosis more 
than 90 percent. 

Although the campaign against 
premature death has a host of bril- 
liant victories to its credit, much still 
remains to be done. Life conserva- 
tion in the earlier periods of life will 
add greatly to our productive capac- 
ity as well as to our social well-being. 








State and Regional Life Tables Available 


The Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has prepared life tables for the white population of 
the individual States and the geographic sections of the coun- 
try for the period 1939-1941. A limited number of these tables, 
published by the National Office of Vital Statistics, are avail- 
able for distribution. 


Requests for this publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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DeatH RatTEs* PER 100,000 PoLICyYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PayiNG BusinEss, Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















































June 1951 
ANNUAL RaTR* PER 100,000 
POLICYHOLDERS 
INTERNATIONAL 
List NuMBER Causk or Dgata 
(6TH REvisION) Jung JAN.-JUNE 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
ALL CAUSES—TOTAL...............eecee0- 603.2 | 644.4 | 682.2 | 667.0 
OTRO Tuberculosis (all forms).................. 17.0} 21.4] 18.5] 22.0 
2 DOERR Pie agg of respiratory system....... 15.0} 19.3] 16.8] 20.0 
Se eres ER AR es 2.7 4.3 4.1 4.2 
50,55-66,85........... Commsinits diseases of childhood . . 9 7 6 8 
RSA Acute poliomyelitis...................... 1 .2 3 3 
140-206.............. Malignant neoplasms..................... 112.2 | 120.7 | 121.3 | 119.1 
See Diabetes mellitus......................0. 14.9] 15.1 16.4] 15.4 
poeeeong Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system. .| 298.0 | 323.7 | 353.2 | 347.9 
PR eres Vascular lesions, central nervous system...| 60.5 | 60.5] 67.4] 67.6 
etki irwntewinn Diseases of beast .......02.sescssccecece 215.9 | 237.6 | 258.9 | 252.0 
Sy Chronic rheumatic heart disease... .. . 12.5] 13.7] 14.7] 14.4 
I oo iwi nr scans Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
Michele gene ok vc Wobeesed 157.0 | 167.9 | 188.3 | 180.1 
440-443... 0... Hypertension with heart disease....... 38.0 | 44.6] 45.2] 47.7 
430-434... 2.200000... Other diseases of heart............... 8.4] 11.4] 10.7 9.8 
OT OT Hypertension without mention of heart. . 5.1 6.8 6.7 7.4 
ee thn gas ccs make General arteriosclerosis................. 5.6 5.5 6.7 7.3 
590-594... oo... Nephritis and nephrosis................ 10.9] 13.3] 13.5] 13.6 } 
490-493 .............. EERE SE eee 11.9}| 14.4] 19.8] 18.8 
480-483 .............. | SRR ape GE Stream 1.1 1.2 4.2 2.9 
SEPT Ulcers of stomach and duodenum.......... 4.5 5.0 4.6 4.6 
I  isiccae Wiis oiadeee oe ec ss eas o 1.3 2.0 1.4 Lg 
560-561 ,570........... Hernia and intestinal obstruction.......... 4.5 4.0 4.0 4.3 4 
543,571-572...........] Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc......... 2.4 2.3 2.7 2.9 
_ ape EE eae 7.3 8.9 9.3 9.4 
tins cp uci a of pregnancy, childbirth.....} 1.1 1.2 1.4 SY 
|. ee EG | See ae 6.3 6.9 6.5 6.8 
964,E980-E984...... Homicide Re Piahs Same ha hawk n ics aka 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.8 
rnp ony ee TR ETE 40.7} 41.3] 36.4] 34.5 
E810-E835........... MP MONS, 4 cn iccivdindeccesachcedovs 15.6] 17.6] 14.0] 14.4 
Nie nccSe ce kaa keel e<caieca. 5.7 5.9 7.8 7.9 
STEER Ee Renee 4.7] 3.4] 43] 3.3 f 
E990-E999........... War deaths—enemy action............... 5.5 al 6.6 5 1 
AE OUR GORIIB . ona cccccscncnscccss 67.8 | 68.2] 68.4] 66.9 1 
a 
*The rates for 1951 are provisional. if 
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